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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
Mr. Eprror— 

Though not what may be termed a 
working wan, yet I do not consider my- 
self a mere drone in our great republic ; 
though not actually employed iu the 
production of comb or honey, 1 am 
continually engaged in endeavoring to 
show by what means that which is pro- 
duced may be enjoyed by the producers. 
You will remember the old Roman fable 
of the belly and its members. I agree 
perfectly in opinion with its author ; 
and think that a head is in its sphere, 
and in general utility, about equal to a 
pair of hands, of feet, and a trank. 

To the truth of this, every reflecting 
working man will subscribe. In their 
respective branches of business, much 
labor may be performed; but if with- 
out judgment, it is often worse than 
useless. 

So, politically, the working classes 
as a body have, when united, the con- 
trol of the state. Let them use their 
mighty power with judgment and dis- 
cretion, and it must result in happiness 
to themselves and their posterity. 

Every man of observation can see 
that much evil exists mm our political 
arrangements. * Those who are wealthy 
tell us there is no remedy for these 
evils; that some are born to be poor ; 
some born to be * hewers of wood and 
drawers of water;”’ while it is the birth- 
right of others to lord it over their fel- 
low creatures. 

Experience tells us that there is a 
remedy, and that the cause of the pre- 
sent evils is unwise legislation. 

But experience equally assures us, 
that all important changes must be 
gradual; that, in endeavoring to pass 
from a state of inequality and misery 
to equality and happiness, we must not 
attempt to gain too much, or we may 
lose all. Itherefore send you-a few re- 
solutions, which I have penned hastily, 
in the hope that the whole, or some of 
them, may be serviceable to the great 
cause of human improvement, by fur- 
nishing the working classes with soine 
one point, around which all may rally 
without reference to party, sect, or 
creed; while each may add or sub- 
tract whatever he may individually ap- 
prove. 


Resolved, That we view with regret 
the extremes of wealth and poverty 


daily increasing in this young repub- 
lic. 

Resolved, That with our increasing 
population, vice and poverty have, for 
some years, proportionably increased. 

Resolved, ‘That the distress of hun- 
dreds of the working classes, in the 
eastern cities of these United States, 
during the winter of 1828-9, is a 
specimen of the evil resulting from 
artificial inequality, which distress was 
partially relieved by the charity of the 
wealihy. 

Resolved, That if the working class- 
es were not unjustly deprived of their 
rights, they would need no charity. 

Resolved, That the history of the 
past and present times, of this and of 
evety other nation, assures us that vice 
is ever proportioned to the poverty and 
ignorance of a people ; and in propor- 
tion to their vice, poverty, and igno- 
rance, so are they readily enslaved. 

Resolved, That the first duties of our 
legislators are to provide the best means 
of preserving the liberty and securing 
the happiness of their constituents, and 
to make regulations rather for the pre- 
vention of crime, than for its punish- 
ment. 

Resolved, That the best means of 
performing these great duties, is to 
make provision against the pressure 
of want, and for the diffusion of geue- 
ral intelligence. 

Resolved, 'That intelligence and se- 
curity from want are the only safe- 
guards of our liberty, and that he who 
is opposed to their possession by all our 
citizens, is an enemy to the institutions 
of our country. 

Resolved, That experience has de- 
monstrated, that children properly edu- 
cated from infancy to manhood, ean 
do more than defray the expense of 
their food, clothing, aud education; 
consequently there should be no child 
in the state unprovided for, nor none 
uneducated. 

Resolved, ‘That since no such _ pro- 
vision has hitherto been made by our 
legislators, it proves that they either 
knew not how to promote the welfare 
of their constituents, or they neglect the 
performance of those duties for which 
they were elected. 

Resolved, That for our next candi- 
dates for offices within the gift of the 
people, we will support those men, and 
those men only, whom we believe to be 
competent to the discharge of their du- 
ty, and who will recommend and en- 
déavor to obtain—Ist, An appropria- 
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tion for the establishment of at least 
one model state school, in. which 500 
male and 500 female children should 
be received from the different towns in 
the state, proportioned to the number 
of inhabitants ; and 50 adult persons 
be received in said school, to qualify 
themselves to superiutend other state 
schools that may be hereafter establish- 
ed. 2d, To recommend and endeavor 
to obtain a general lien law, for the 
protection of honest industry, against 
fraud and oppression. 3d, To en- 
deavor to have abolished all unjust 
monopolies, &c. 

Resolved, That the general establish- 
mentof such state schools, would ré- 
lieve the industrious classes from the 
anxious care of, and provision for, their 
children, and would secure to them all 
the advantages of our free and liberal 
institutions, of which they are now de- 
prived by aristocratical distinctions, by 
poverty, and by ignorance. L. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
Mr. Eorror— ' 
During the late election I was struck 
with the repeated observation of all 
| the daily papers, (except the Evening 
| Journal) that the mechani¢s and work- 
ing men were deceived by a few ‘ de- 
signing fanatics,” &c.; that “the honest, 
respectable, and weil intentioned me- 
chanics of this city, were blindly and 
‘ignorantly allured by men without 
|priuciple, &c. to vote: for they knew 
/not what.” [ was surprized at the 
insolence and assurance of these ser- 
vants of the public. Servants of the pub- 
lic! did [ say? I mean these hireling 
}tools of an ambitious clergy, and. a 
-haughty aristocracy. Greatly was I 
surprized at their insolence, in indirect- 
ly stating that the large and respecta- 


| ble body of mechanics are so ignorant, 





| 
| 
| 





(as to be “easily led by a few designing 
| fanaties ;” at their assurance, in pre- | 
suming that they are so much wiser | 
than their neighbors; and at their in- | 
consistency, in supposing the “intelli- 
igent body of mechanics” are such fools | 
as to be so * easily the dupes” 
signing politicians, or more designing | 
political journalists. Wherein, [ would 


ot de- |! 


jask, has been manifested the very su-| 
| perior.wisdem..of the editers..of_ the 
Courier and Enqnirer, or the Evening 
Post? In what, their supeior integri- 


ty? Are they and their patrons the 
Onty wise Paria are wr orrrers*T00Ts e= 


cause they would not submit to their! 
dictation? The mechanics have sub- 
|jected too long their own judgment to 
ithe judgment of others: they may 
now console themselves with this re- 
flection, that if, during the. election, 
they nianifested less sagacity than the 








‘they exhibited more honesty, 


duct. 


editors, and of those who influence 
thei, to perpetuate; those who rule 
the datly press, and oft by threats if- 
timidate its proprietors, are interested 
in keeping the mass of the people poor, 
| ignorant, and vicious. Therefore, they 
/muzzle every press they can, and de- 








to sacrifice their integrity to their inte- 
| rest. 

| If the people, as a body, are igno- 
rant, itis because their legislators have 
hitherto neglected to make provision 
for their sufficient instruction. These 
legislators have not been selected from 
the body of the people, or, having an 
interest in common with them, they 
would not have largely endowed col- 
ledges for the children of the rich, 


éommon schools for the children of the 
poor—would not have granted monopo- 
lies to the few, to oppress. the many. 
But they would have consulted the 
happiness of the people, and would 
have felt, would have known, that this 
was only to be obtained by sequrity 
against want, and by the diffusion of 
general intelligence. 

Another observation was made, at 
first sneeringly, but afterwards, serious- 
ly, when, from the number of votes 
polled, they found the working men 
awaking from the lethargy, into which 
party spirit, fanned by-sectarian and 
political intrigue, had thrown them ; 
which exhibits in too disgraceful a light 
the easy electioneering virtue of our re- 
publican journalists. It was_ this. 
“The working men’s ticket is going 
ahead ; it is the most numerous class 
in this city. If they unite they will 
earry all before them: we must either 
divide them, or we shall have to turn 
mechanics ourselves.”” Turn mecha- 
nics themselves! Honesty and good 
sense forbid! Jt would be as danger- 
ous to the people’s cause, as disreputa- 
ble ; dangerous, because they are un- 








. . ° j 
while they merely provided charity or 


| industry. 


comfort to 
(this time roaming the cities, vainly 


fitted by habit for anything else than 
to sow the seeds of discord, to encourage 
party spirit, to disyuise truth,to give 
utterance to falsehood, to, calumniate 
the innocent, and to persecute the ho- 
nest: this is their present practice and 
profession ; and of old habits ten are 
not easily dispossessed. - 

Were even their motive, for the ex- 
pressed wish of pursuing a more honest 
calling than pandering to the vices of 
the age, good ; were it that they might 
more virtuously obtain a subsistence : 
still it would not be desirable that the 
number of working hands should be 
increased. Already has competition 
among the different branches of indus- 
try, with the advantage the wealthy 
have taken of it, reduced to beggary 


‘some of the most honest, industrious, 


and skilful mechanics of our eastern 
cities, whose education has _ unfitted 
them for agriculture, and who, were 
they even qualified to till the. ground, 
could not find an inch of it within the 
state in which they received their exist- 
ence, that is not monopolized by indi- 
viduals, or by the government. Nor 
are the mechanics the only classes in the 
saine situation; tradesmen, clerks, and 
working men of every grade are simi- 
larly situated. It is for their com- 
mon interest, then, tosearch outa reme- 
by : that for their own evils, and secu- 
rity against like evils to their offspring, 
will be found in sending men of known 
integrity to the legislature, who will en- 
deavor to have established state schools, 
at the public expense, in which children 
shall be fed and clothed, and receive 
as good an education as the most 
wealthy can give; when they will be 
taught some mechanical trade, and the 
boys agriculture, so that in the event of 
a want of business in the city, they may 
obtain employment on the state or pri- 


ivate farms ; repaying, while at school, 


g 
their expenditure, by their well regulated 
Then the many. thousand 
acres of wild, uncultivated land, now 


ilying as a useless monopoly in the 
hands of the state, would be well cul- 
tivated fields, affording abundance and 


the hundreds who are at 


/seeking employment to save their wives 


end children from absolute starvation, 
wees ii R. 


For the Working Man’s Advotate. 
AN ADDRESS~ 


Delivered at the Adelphi House, Canal 
street, New York, at the formation of 
the “kifth Ward Mechanics and 
other Working Men’s Political De- 
bating Society,” on Monday, Nov. 
23, 1829. 


Fetvtow Crrizens—lIt is unnecessary 


editors of these time serving journals, | that I should address youin many words, 
" | ° ” ° 

more |to show the importance of our early 

courage, and more gentlemanly con- ‘understanding the principles on which | we neglect the present favorable and in- 


our national and state governments are 


But we must admit a comparative | founded, that we may duly appreciate 
want of knowledge among the working | the value of the liberties we enjoy, and 
classes, which it is the interest of these | 


also know when any encroachments are 
made upon them. This is a right we 


call have, and it is a right we all ought 
| to exercise. 


How can we know when 
our representatives and other officers of 
trust perform faithfully the duties as- 
sigued them, unless we first make our- 
selves acquainted with the duties which 


. 


nounce all those which are too honest | they have to perform; and without such 


} 
\ 
j 
{ 
' 


It must be either because the informa- 
tion has been denied us, or else because 
we have not sufficiently exerted our- 
selves to obtain it. If the latter be the 
cause, let it be so no longer. But in- 
stead of spending -our leisure time and 
money in that which profiteth not, let 
us devote at least’ some part of it in 
accumulating and treasuring up that 
[knowledge which is so essentially ne- 
cessary to make us virtuous men, and 
useful citizens. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
Extratt of an Address delivered before 
the Fifth Ward Debating Society, 
at the Adelphi House, Canal street, 

on Monday evening, Nov. 23, by a 

member. 

Feviow Cirizens—At our last meet- 
ing, I made a few brief remarks respect- 
ing the objects which the persons com- 
posing the leading members of this so- 
ciety had in view. I presume they are 
now generally known; if not, they should 
be, because very different purposes may 
be ascribed to them. The aristocracy 
and their worthless. adherents are at an 
old game, of dividing, aud sowing the 
seeds of discord among the working 
men ; and there are not wanting among 
us, printers who will be busy in spread- 
ing specious falselioods. ‘The artful and 
hypocritical manner tn which they acted, 
during and since the last election, is an 
evidence that these men want either 
judgment or honesty. 
| <A society of this kind, therefore, pro- 
|perly conducted, will serve as an anti- 

dote or preventive; it will also tend to 
i bring forward talent and ability, whieh 
would otherwise remain dormant—open 
new avenues to such fields of political 
knowledge as will enable us to see things 
in a proper light, and to form just con- 
ceptions of men and measures. And 
it is of the utmost necessity that not only 
this institution should be cherished and 
protected, butthat many such institutions 
should come, into existence—and no 
doubt they wili—in many parts of our 
city and country. The true friend of 
every useful member of the community 
should desire it more than any earthly 
consideration ; because it will be tbe 
meaus whereby public sentiment may 
be expressed and public wants made 
known. Itwillalso he amerdeal where. 
by we may be able to come at a know- 
ledge of the capability of men, when it 


may be necessary to niake selections for 
our representatives ; it will show us the 


mode of attaining a just influence and 
share in the councils of the nation, and 
secure to our children and posterity those 
rights and privileges for which we are 
now contending, and which the aris- 
tocracy are using, and will use, every 
artful, base, treacherous, and dishonor- 
able device tokeepfromus. Andshould 











viting period to concentrate our powers, 
and be defeated by our lukewarmness 
‘and folly, we must charge the conse- 
| quence to ourselves, or to those, rather, 
/whose narrow and prejudiced souls are 
habitually opposing the measure, without 
‘either enquiry or reflection. We ought 
not now to debate whether we shall be 
jraised to a level with our fellow men, 
‘but how to attain that elevation on a 
‘firm, secure, and honorable basis. Every 
| day convinees us of its necessity. And 


knowledge, what is the benefit, after all, }our enemies, were they wise, would be 


i 





| 





of our elective franchize? And how 
can such knowledge be better obtained 
than by forming ourselves into societies 
where all subjects of a national concern 
or interest may be candidly discussed. 
Having but one ultimate object in view 
—to improve ourselves in knowledge, 


nothing will be calculated to call up| 


angry feelings, or lead to uncandid re- 
marks. The best good of the nation, 
which must necessarily include the good 
of each individual, will be the grand 
polar star to which all our labors will 
tend. While we may honestly differ in 
opinion, therefore, as to the measures, 
we cannot differ, I think, as to the ob- 
ject. 

I hope that this ward will set a laud- 
able example, which will be followed by 
others; and, through the medium of 
these ward societies, the sense of the 
several wards may be taken at any time 
in regard to any measure which may be 
proposed. 

No country can be enslaved where 
the people understand their rights. It 
requires no evidence, more than com- 
mon observation, to convince every re- 
flecting mind that the laboring classes 
constitute a large majority of every state 
in the union. If, therefore, we have not 
the best government and the best laws 
we can have, or that can be, it must be 
our own fault. For what reason can 
be offered why we do not unite, that is, 
thé laboring classes, in making the best 
laws, and securing the best interests of 
the whole community, and of each in- 
dividual, other than we are not suffi- 
ciently informed? and why are we not? 


| selicitous te support us; for as the work- 
‘ing men, whom Col. Stone calls the 
‘““mob, emerging from the slime of the 
community,” first protected them from 
the iron grasp of British tyranny, so, 
by a wise and well established govern- 
ment, would they continue protection 
to them ; therefore, if they have not vir- 
tue enough to be the working men’s 
friends, they ought to have prudence 
enough not to be their avowed and ma- 
lignant enemies. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
NO. IV. 
LETTER TO SOLOMON SOUTHWICK. 
28th of 11th mo., 1829. 

Dear Frienp—Thy letter by Dr. 
Corless, of Washington co., of the 20th 
inst., 1 attended to as to him; and I now 
propose auswering thy enquiries con- 
cerning the working men’s objects, 
which thou rightly apprehendest will 
affect the cause of antimasonry. For 
the cause of antimasonry is opposition 
to the iniquity of freemasonty, and I 
perceive that the great and predomi- 
nant principle of the working men is 
equity. FE.quity (from @quus, equal) is 
opposed to inequalities, to exclusive 
rights, exclusive laws, and any kind of 
‘partiality, or respect of persons. For 
to be partial and exclusive is to be un- 
just—is to show respect to certain per- 
sons. to the injury of others—is to pro- 
mote and establish inequality of rights 
and. circumstances, and to create mo- 
nopolies, favoritism, and aristocracy, 
among a few, who necessarily become 














the wealthy, the influential, the power- 
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ful, and the oppressive lords and baa- 
lim of the nation. Lords to tyrannize 
over those, who, by their labor, produce 
all the wealth of civilization ; and who, 
by the inequality, or injustice, of go- 
vernment and laws, are gradually, ef- 
fectually, and fully euslaved, and bound 
down by chains of darkness and pover- 
ty. In this captivity, the great working 
multitude have, in all ages, become the 
depressed and oppressed vassals of feu- 
dal lords. ‘Their manacles of igno- 
rance and of poverty inevitably secure 
them in their bondage, and their mas- 
ters so deceive them, civilly and ecclesi- 
astically, that these tyrants are revered, 
adored, and worshipped, as civil and 
ecclesiastical lords and baalim. 

Thus, thou mayest perceive that the 
working men are aiming to recover 
their liberty ; i.e. their equality of rights. 
They believe that all men are born to 
be free and equal; that children have 
not forfeited by crimes or misdemeanors 
their rights to an equality of learning ; 
that republicanism can never long con- 
tinue, where the children of the great 
working portion of the community are 
deprived of the opportunity of an equal 
and enlightened education. For liberty 
and republicanism are associated, and 
founded on wisdom and virtue. We 
must know, if we would do right. 
Light and knowledge are essential to 
virtue and justice. And without all 
these, we cannot be free, nor republi- 
can. Just or equal laws naturally pro- 
duce and establish equality, justice, and 
freedom. All these are truths, that are 
invincible, and they are the best friends 
of men who adhere thereto ; and they 
will be invincible, if they abide therein. 

Thou mayest therefore perceive that 
antifreemasonry is but a branch of the 
working men’s concern ; which branch 
they have not yet investigated. But 
we have historically investigated ; and 
find that the system of freemasonry, 
which proposes to be religion’s hand- 
maid, ascended from the bottomless 
pit of mystery, to the Apple Tree Ta- 
vern of London, A. D. 1717; and that 
it is selfish, sectarian, and antirepubli- 
can. It is a lying imposture, and a 
dangerous and secret enemy to civil 
and religious liberty. This has been 
proved, and not disproved. The most 
worshipful knights, kings, princes, and 
sovereigns of freemasonry, and the 
right reverend worshipfuls, deacons, 
priests, and high priests, are sufficient 
proofs of their “antirepublicaniem. 
Thou, therefore, wast “ surprized that 
they [the working men] should not 
strike at the root of our evils, which 
[thou thinkest] undoubtedly is freema- 
sonry; for tbrough this have come 
most, if not all, our corrupt and mo- 
nopolizing combinations; which ~must 
[thou truly observest] be rooted out, or 
our posterity will become the vilest of 
slaves.” Because the corruptions of 
the best of things have been observed 
to produce the worst consequences. 

I feel it right to rectify thee and the 
public on two points. One is that, 
though a few of us, may have some 
agrarian notions in their brain, yet this 
is obviously not approbated by the 
working men. ‘The second is, we dis- 
claim all political and ecclesiastical 
sectarianism, and even the sectarian 
party of irreligion. Our enemies kave 
slandered us, and probably deprived us 
of the success of the laboring men’s 
ticket, by joining religion and irreligion 
with politics; and exclaiming, during 
election, about atheism, deism, irreli- 
gion, anarchy, jacobinism, and the 
reign of terror, merely because we were 
exercising our elective franchize ; and 
were, and are, desirous of producing a 
peaceable and not a violent, a moral 
and not a physical, amendment, in an 
orderly, legal, and constitutional man- 
ner. I am, with respect and esteem, 
thy friend. 

Cornetivs C. Buatcuty. 


P. S. It is due to the editors of 
the Commercial and Evening Post, 
to exculpate them from the guilt of 
calling me a follower of Fanny Wright. 
I have examined their files, but did 
not find such an expression. ‘There- 
fore, I feel it a duty to do them this 
justice. But by slandering the ticket 
and working men’s party, they have 
involved themselves in the said crimi- 
nality; and it would do them honor 
to confess it. The Herald claims 
this honor. N. B. The sentence in 
my last ought to have been, “This 
deed elevates them above such other 
editors of this. city, who are also 
guilty ;” &c. and uot * the other ed- 
itors,”” &c. C. C. B. 





There is a parish in Worcestershire, 
(Eng.) containing a population. of 500, 
without any parson or place for religious 
worship. The living is worth 4/. 9s. 7d. 
perannum. The inhabitants take their 
names as they can get them—none of, 
them have been baptized.— Cou. & Eng. 








At the Regular Morthly Meeting of the 
*‘ Association for the Protection of Indus- 
try, and for the Promotion of National 
Education,” held at the Shakspeare Ta- 
vern, Nassau street, New York, on Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 1, 1829, the following 
Address to the Public and Memorial to 
the Legislature, reported by the Commit- 
tee of Corresfondence, were adopted; 
and a resolution was passed that they be 
published, in all the city papers that will 
publish them free of expense. 


THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRY, AND 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

As a society instituted to protect the 
interests of the industrious classes in 
this country, we deem it our duty, at 
this moment of enquiry and excitement, 
to offer a few observations to the public, 
and to that portion of the public, espe- 
cially, who support themselves and the 
rest of society by the labor of their hands. 

You have lately begun to discover, 
that though you have hitherto commonly 
followed the lead of those who found 
their interest in leading you, you are yet 
not without strength and influence ; and 
that, when acting in union, your influ- 
ence may become superior to any other‘ 
inasmuch as you live in a country where 
the principle of universal suffrage places 
the power in the hands of the many. 

Whatever you unite to effect, you can 
effect, whether aided or opposed by 
others ; because you compose the large 
majority of the nation. 

Of exceeding importance, then, is it, 
that whatever you do should be done in 
union. Of exceeding importance is it, 
that you should not admit among you, 
even for a,day, any cause of discord. 
Of exceeding importance is it, that all 
the measures you adopt should evince 
prudence as well as boldness. 

Any thing approaching to sectarian 
feeling is a certain source of discord. 
As fellow citizens meeting in public to 
discuss your public business, you have 
nothing to do with speculative opinions ; 
neither with scepticism nor with religion. 
There are honest men among you who 
do not profess religion, and there are 
honest men among you who do. As 
you would secure your success, question 
the belief neither of the one nor of the 
other. Ask if a man be an honest man, 
a man that stands to bis word, a man 
that is sincere and consistent in his pro- 
fession, whatever it be; and seek to se- 
cure the cooperation of such men, 
wherever you find them. If you begin 
to ask more, and to set up a speculative 
standard, either of religion or cf irre- 
ligion, you will split your numbers, di- 
vide your strength, and lose your cause. 
For your party, though strong, cannot 
bear such a division. 

And, as. anether, safeguerd against 
disunion, be prudent. It has been re- 
commended to you to endeavor to obtain 
by law an equal division of property. 
Weigh well the recommendation. It 
appears to us an unwise and a dangerous 
one. We cannot tell what future ge- 
nerations may determine; but, for the 
present, we see every difficulty in the 
way of obtaining such a law, and little 
prospect of benefit from it, if it were 
obtained. It is with regret we see such 
a question agitated ; because we think 
its adoption would evince much want of 
judgment, and that its present discussion 
can do no good, and may do much harm. 
We think it may alienate from you many 
of your best friends, and create in the 
minds of thousands a want of confidence 
in your common sense. 

There is another species of equality 
which we most earnestly desire to see 
you unite to obtain; a much more prac- 
ticable and a much more effectual one, 
than an equalization of property. We 
mean A SYSTEM OF EQUAL NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. Our advice to you is, to 
substitute this forthe other. If property 
were equalized tomorrow, force orfraud, 
as we see them around us, might destroy 
the artificial equality in a week. But 
train up the citizens of the republic as 
brethren of one family, equals in rank, 
equals in educational advantages, asso- 
ciates in study and in labor, school com- 
panions up to manhood—and you have 
laid a broad and solid foundation, where- 
upon the next generation may begin to 
build up a system of equity and equality 
for which we can buf prepare the ma- 
terials. 

‘As your friends, your fellow citizens, 
and your fellow laborers, we repeat our 
advice: “Avoid SECTARIAN DIVISION, 
and seek justice and equality, rHrovGH 
EDUCATION, FOR YOUR CHILDREN, not 
THROUGH AGRARIAN LAWS, FOR YOUR- 
SELVES. . 

Signed on behalf of the Society. 

ABNER KNEELAND, Pres’t. 

Joun Baxter, Sec’ry. 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE HONORABLE, THE LEGISLATURE 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

We, the undersigned, perceive, in our 
daily intercourse with society, much of 
evil and injustice. We trace these ef- 
fects toignorance as their ultimate cause, 

_and we regard an education which shall 
remove that ignorance as their only 
remedy. But as the evil is national and 





universal, so also, we believe, must the 
remedy be. 

We advocate, therefore, a national 
system of equal, protective, enlighten- 
ing, and practical education, conducted, 
in part, at least, at the expense of each 
state, and superintended by teachers 
chosen by the people ; a system of edu- 
cation under which all shall be brought 
up (without regard to their parents’ rank 
in society) as equals, obtaining the same 
instruction and receiving the same treat- 
ment. We desire to see the state the 
guardian of all her children, extending 
to one as to another, the best education 
and the most national treatment which 
national wisdom can devise ; and not, 
as now, selecting the offspring of the 
rich for her favorites, and acting the 
stepmother to the children of the poor. 

In conformity with these views, we 
pray you, our legislators, to take this 
subject into consideration; and, if it 
seem good to you, to appropriate the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
towards the founding and endowment 
of a Model National School, somewhere 
in the centre of this.state; such school 
to receive from each town and county 
a number of children proportioned to 
the population, and to support and edu- 
cate these children either free of charge 
to the parents, else taxing’ each parént 
only in so moderate a yearly sum as 
shall not exclude even the poorest chil- 
dren from admission to its advantages. 

Seeing that acadewies and colleges 
have been founded and endowed in va- 
rious sections of our country, for the be- 
nefit of favored classes, we respectfully 
submit our opinion that what has hither- 
to been done, by exclusive grants, for a 


smail minority, should now be done ror. 


THE NATION. We deem the proposed 
appropriation of a portion of our public 
funds just and politic ; just, because the 
ignorance or ill conduct of the parept 
ought not to entail ignorance and vice 
on the child; and politic, because a 
nation’s strength and prosperity de- 
pends upon the intelligence of the mass 
of ber citizens. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
EQUAL RIGHTS.—NO. II. 

In order to have definite texts to form 
the basis of my proposed essays, and to 
keep the principles which I intend to 
to advocate within the acknowledged 
axioms of the declaration of our natural 
independence, I now present the propo- 
sed instrument, which will set forth the 
general principles I intend to support, 
and which, I apprehend, are also those 
principles which the class whose inte- 
rest and equitable rights I espouse, are 
determined to adhere to with a purpose 
unwavering aud untiring. : 

THE WORKING MEN’S DECLARATION OF 


INDEPENDENCE. 
oe When. in. the. course ef human 
events, it becomes necessary” for one 


class of a community to assert their 
natural and unalienable rights in oppo- 
sition to other classes of their fellow 
men, “and to assume among” them a 
political “ station of equality to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God,” 
as well as the principles of their politi- 
cal compact, “entitle them; a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind,” 
and the more paramount duty they owe 
to their own fellow citizens, “* requires 
that they should declare the causes 
which impel them” to adopt so painful, 
yet so necessary, a measure, 

“ We hold these truths to be self evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights” against the undue influ- 
ence of other classes of society, pru- 
dence, as well as the claims of self de- 
fence, dictates the necessity of the or- 
ganization of a party, who shall, by their 
representatives, prevent dangerous com- 
binations to subvert these indefeasible 
and fundamental privileges. ‘* All ex- 
perience bath shown, that mankind” in 
general, and we as a class in particular, 
‘** are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves,” 
by an opposition which the pride and 
self interést of unprincipled political as- 
pirants, with the more unprincipled zeal 
of religious bigogry, will wilfully misre- 
present. ‘But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations” take place, all 
invariably tending to the oppression and 
degradation of one class of society, and 
to the unnatural and iniquitous exalta- 
tion of another by political leaders, “ it 
is their right, it is their duty,” to use 
every constitutional means to reform the 
abuses of such a government, and to 
provide new guards for their future se- 
curity. ‘The history of the political 
parties in this state, is a history of po- 
litical iniguizies, all ténding to the en- 
acting and enforcing oppressive and 
unequal laws. To prove this, let facts 
be submitted to the candid and impartial 
of our fellow citizens of all parties. 

1. The laws for levying taxes are all 
based on erroneous principles, in con- 
sequence of their operating most op- 
pressively on one class of society, and 
being scarcely felt by the other. 

2. The laws regarding the duties of 
jurors, witnesses, and militia trainings, 
are still more unequal and oppressive. 
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3. The laws for private incorpora- 
tions are all partial in their operations; 
favoring one class of society to the ex- 
pense of the other, who have no equal 
participation. 

4. The laws incorporating religious 
societies have a pernicious tendency, by 
promoting the erection of magnificient 
places of public worship, by the rich, 
excluding others, and which others can- 
not imitate ; consequently engendering 
spiritual pride in the clergy and people, 
and thereby creating odious distinctions 
in society, destructive to its social peace 
and happiness. 

5. 'The laws establishing and patron- 
izing seminaries of learning are un- 
equal, favoring the rich, and perpetua- 
ting imparity, which natural causes 
have produced, and which judicious 
laws ought, and can, remedy. 

6. The laws and municipal ordinan- 
ces and regulations, generally, besides 
those specially enumerated, have here- 
tofore been ordained on such princi- 
ples, as have deprived nine tenths of 
the members of the body politic, who 
are not wealthy, of the equal means to 
enjoy ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of. 
happiness,” which the rich enjoy exclu- 
sively ; but which the federative com- 
pact intended to secure to all, indiscri- 
minately. The lien law in favor of 
landlords against tenants, and all other 
honest creditors, is one _ illustration 
among innumerable others which can 
be adduced to prove the truth of these 
allegations. 

We have trusted to the influence of 
the justice and good sense of our po- 
litical leaders, to prevent the continu- 
ance of these abuses, which destroy 
the natural bands of equality, so essen- 
tial to the attainment of moral happi- 
ness; “* but they have been deaf alike 
to the voice of justice and of consan- 
guinity.”” 

Therefore, we, the working class of 
society, of the city of New York, “ ap- 
pealing to the supreme judge of the 
world,” and to the reason and con- 
sciences of the impartial of all parties, 
‘‘ for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
in the spirit, and by the authority,’’ of 
that political liberty which has been 
promised to. us equally with our fellow 
men, solemnly publish and declare, and 
invite all under like pecuniary circum- 
stances, together with every liberal mind, 
to join us in the declaration, “‘ that we 
are, and of right ought to be,” entitled 
to EQUAL MEANS to obtain equal moral 
happiness, and social enjoyment, and 
that all lawful and constitutional mea- 
sures ought to be adopted to the attain- 
ment of those objects. ‘“ And for the 
support of this declaration, we mutually 
pledge to each other’’ our faithful aid 


to the end of our lives, ' 
‘his aetraration of our rights, and 


brief allegation of our grievances, will, 


I am confident. he reapended ta hy mare 
than three fourths of the members of 


this nation. There wants but a deter- 
mined moral courage to support them 
against designing and interested parti- 
zans, in order to secure those great 
blessings for ourselves and for pos- 
terity. 

The seeds of moral happiness are 
sown with as unbounded a liberality, as 
are those so necessary for our physical 
wants. To the attainment of even the 
latter, in any degree of perfection, la- 
bor and toil, with great intellectual ex- 
ertions, are, by the invariable laws of 
nature, indispensable. Even so with 
our moral happiness ; it is only through 
the discreet und judicious exercise of 
our mental powers that we can attain 
any degree of felicity. ‘The bane of 
every nation on the face of the earth, 
has been the debased state of purntic 
OPINION; a wicked and an unprincipled 
few have given tone to it, and the honest 
many have submitted to their own con- 
sequent degradation. A moral influ- 
ence, fatal to ou: social enjoyment, bas 
usurped the power, where the full ex- 
ertion of our intellectual faculties ought 
to control and to govern us. The crisis 
has now arrived. To obtain our poli- 
tical and religious rights, collectively, 
we must exert our moral courage indi- 
vidually. The voice of nature loudly 
calls for these exertions, and the sacred 
claims of families and posterity repeats 
the call in mental echos. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 


MARCUS REVIEWED. 


‘¢ Who shall decide when doctors dissagree, 
When casuists doubt, and d—n both him and me.” 


Marcus, the mighty Marcus! shall 
we review him, dare we scrutinize the 
great dictator, whose towering genius 
soars as high above all his compeers, as 
the bird of Joye over the feathered in- 
habitants of the firmament of Heaven! 
Yes, we dare, we have summoned our 
resolution to the field, and our feeble 
powers to the combat. Marcus insinu- 
ates, in his Plan of Organization, No. 3, 
published in last Tuesday’s Evening 
Journal, that if the working men quarrel 
the enemy will rejoice ; that is, in plain 
English, if the working men of this 
great city do not adopt all that the 
great Marcus dictates, it must be con- 
strued a quarrel. O yes! let us suc- 
comb to this great economist, and his 
simplified system, recommending eight 
general public meetings to do the busi- 
ness of one, as was clearly shown in the 
Surely, if 


modesty is a crime, and Marcus should 
be arraigned at the public tribunal for 
hthe sin, we might venture to vouch for 
‘his acquittal. . ' 

It reqnires no ordinary share of as- 
surance, we might say arrogance, for 
any one individual to attempt to dic- 
tate to at least twenty thousand indus- 
tirous producers of wealth, and bluntly 
tell them that except his plan, his opin- 
ions, are adopted, it must be construed 
into’a quarrel, forsooth. Alas, poor 
Yorick! arewecometothis? Yes, in- 
deed, should -Marcus drop suddenly 
aside, we must be, as the lawyers say, in 
statu quo, just as we were: nothing 
could be well done without the mighty 
Marcus. I feel sorry for the good citi- 
zeus of New York, whose prosperity 
depends upon such a frail contingency. 
But all great business must be done at a 
great public meeting, or our hero will 
be displeased ; yes, at a meeting where 
all is uproar and confusion, in a crowd 
where instead. of knowing our right 
hand neighbor, we scarcely know our 
right arm—where sound often issues 
from a vacuum which sense never occu- 
pied, and where thelungs of a Stentor 
have far more influence than the head 
of a Solon. 

But the fourteen wards must give 
way. “Ye little stars, hide your dimi- 
nished heads :” shall the wards dare to 
dictate to Marcus, the immaculate ? 

No, gentlemen, I tell you, ye must 
give up thinking for yourselves; this 
gifted son, of genius thinks for you; he 
tells you it would not be right for every 
ward to be equally represented in the 
general committee, and after sprinkling 
the Eighth and Tenth wards with the 
pestilent waters of his praise, he would 
deprive those wards, where our friends, 
though less in number, are yet equal in 
zeal, oftheir share in the general com- 
mittee, and, by such silly antirepubli- 
can projects, create disunion in the on- 
set of next year’s glorious career. 

Surely jsuch a writer cannot be re- 
garded as a friend; we have a right to 
suspect him, or any one, who, under 
the specious garb of friendship, pretends 
to be what he is not. Yet, if he pos- 
sess the will, he shows none of the abili- 
ty of a Cataline, nor the dexterity of an 
Anthony. As for the Eighth ward, 
the principle was discussed, if I am 
rightly informed, at one of their late 
meetings ;-and they disclaim any wish 
of more than an equal share of repre- 
sentation in the general committee. 
But Marcus talks with confidence of 
the New Committee of Fifty. 1s the 
noble Roman quite sure, all certain, 
that the city will fix on that precise 
number? O yes! Marcus has got all 
things arranged, all cut and dried, 
ready forthe people’s acceptance, * and 
surely Marcus is an honorable man,” 
‘““and begs leave to say, in the most 
foimmably wpieiey* vhaw any CUlrer ai TITS 
own plan, “will lead to destruction.” 
Again, says our modest gentleman, “if 
[ must be compelled to give an opin- 
ion;” who compels him? I believe 
few will say Marcus needs much com- 
pulsion to give an opinion. ‘Will our 
worthy friend be so kind as to wait a 
little; let the mechanics and other wor- 
king men solicit him to sport an opin- 
ion, and it may perchance have more 
weight. 

If our friend, Marcus, is directly or 
only indirectly acquainted with any, or 
all, the present Committee of Fifty, let 
him, should this meet his eye, give to 
that said Committee our most grateful 
and warmest thanks, for services ren- 
dered, for which they can have but poor 
requital; yet patriots always esteem 
themselves paid, when the public, whom 
they serve, are satisfied with their ser- 
vices. If that Committee will but re- 
flect, they will find, in the great mass of 
the people there is much good sense, 
and we trust that when they come be- 
fore the public with their report, it will 
not be couched in terms of dictatorial 
domination. And “if we must be 
compelled to give an opinion,” it is, 
thatimmediately after the Committee has 
reported, it will consider itself not only 
defunct, but as having no right to dic- 
tate any mode of procedure, save the 
right of each member in his. individual 
capacity, when reduced to the rank of 
a private citizen. Again, one more 
Opinion, and we have done; let it be 
understood as our will and pleasure, 
that no person, who shall be nominated 
as a candidate for any office, and _ shall 
accept that nomination, should be al- 
lowed to remain either on the general 
or op any ward eommittee. 


ANTIMARCUS. 





From the (Poughkeepsie) Telegraph and Observer. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants of the 
town of Clinton, held on the 2ist day 
of November, 1829, agreeably to ad- 
journment, at the Jong room of Hal- 
sted and Willbur, for the purpose of 
expressing their disapprobation of the 
plans put in operation by the clergy to 
draw money from the public, to estab- 
lish theological seminaries, manufactu- 
ring priests, distributing systems and 
creeds, and furnishing (as they say) the 
destitute families throughout the United 
States with Bibles in two years, Henry 
N. Powell was unanimously called to 





the chair, and Isaac H. Albertson ap- 








pointed secretary. The object o: the 
meeting being stated, it was 

Resolved, That the committee ap- 
pointed at a former meeting, to draft 
an appropriate address and suitable re- 
solutions, report the same; which, be- 
ing read, were passed unanimously. 
The following is the address, together 
with the resolutions. 


_ Fellow Citizens—The time has ar- 
rived when farther forbearance will be- 
come a.crime. When we discover an 
extensive and powerful combination 
forming in almost every part of these 
United States, for the express purpose 
of controlling liberty of conscience and 
freedom of enquiry, how can we refrain 
from warning you of your danger? An 
attempt has been made in this town, by 
a number of clergymen, (and how far 
they have succeeded, we have yet to 
learn,) to draw from its inhabitants the 
sum of 5 or 600 dollars, to supply (as 
they say) destitute families with a copy 
of the Bible. Making the above sum 
a data for a general estimate, Dutchess 
county must furnish 9,000, the state of 
New York 312,000, and the United 
States the enormous sum of 3,000,000 
of dollars. Now what person, possess- 
ing but an ordinary share of common 
sense, can believe that this monopoly of 
cash is intended for supplying destitute 
families with Bibles? We think it is 
calculated to assist an idle set of fel- 
lows to establish an ecclesiastical go- 
vernment in our country, or by way of 
an entering wedge to aid in getting the 
Sunday mail restrictions passed at the 
next session of congress. Is not the 
machinery already in operation suffi- 
cient to alarm the most credulous? 

Money is power. And when we be- 
hold aristocratic associations springing 
up in every direction around us, under 
the specious names of Sunday School 
Unions, American ‘Tract Societies, 
American Bible Societies, American 
Education Societies, &c., can we see 
no danger in these monopolies? Let 
such schemes be once fastened upon 
us, and no ironhearted spirit would dare 
to look deeper into things than a Lu- 
ther or a Calvin, without having a brand 
snatched from the funeral pile of Ser- 
vetus, to destroy him forever. 

It is not the Bible, fellow citizens, 
that we are opposing; because we be- 
lieve was that book more candidly con- 
sulted, creeds and confessions would 
lose their influence, Christianity would 
be stripped of the mysteries which have 
so long encumbered it, men would better 
understand their religious rights, and 
not be what they now are, the mere au- 
tomations of crafty bigots. We are 
opposed to a set of men, who teach 
that religion has mysteries inaccessible 
to the eye, and beyond the comprehen- 
sion of common people, (yet if not-be- 


lieved in they cannot be saved !)—incul- 
cating ideas that there is a stronger 


principle than self love, and that the 
soul is safer in the hands of foreign 
trustees than it would have been were 
the care of it committed to itself, ex- 
hibiting revelation unrevealed, destroy- 
ing the true, foundation of confidence, 
and preparing the mind to grovel in 
credulity. Allow these aspirants to es- 
tablish a national religion, and a na- 
tional treasury to supply their wants 
will follow of course. Your free will 
offerings then. will be laughed into 
scorn. 

If we have not judged correctly of 
their motives, for what purpose. is the 
sum of 748,000,000 of dollars coveted 2 
What part are the 40,000 manufactured 
Calvinistic priests to perform, (which is 
an estimate of their own for 1850,) if 
clerical dominion is not their aim? Dr. 
Burton, in a conclave of clergymen at 
Thetford, Vermont, asserted that when 
all our colleges are under our control, 
it will establish our sentiments and in- 
fluence, so that we can manage the 
civil government just as we please. Dr. 
E. S. Ely of Philadelphia, and others, 
have avowed similar sentiments. [See 
No. 1 of Priestcraft Exposed.| Can 
more proof be wanted to establish our 
position T Now, if all these things are 
to continue, and their demands be com- 
plied with, the Spanish mines must be 
ransacked to their utmost extremity to 
procure a sufficiency of the precious 
metals to replenish the Lord’s exhaust- 
ed treasury ; for by some unforseen con- 
tingency, he has become so very poor, 
that he is unable to carry into execution 
his benevolent purposes, without the aid 
of the money screwing societies, with 
which this country abounds. 

l'inally, fellow citizens, having taken 
this subject into our most serious consi- 
deration, we beseech you to pause and 
reflect before you throw any more mo- 
ney into their coffers, whose influence 
has already become dangerous to the 
liberties of our country. 


Resolved, That we will use our ut- 
most endeavors to oppose all the money 
begging plans that are now, or may be, 
in operation for the support of priest- 
craft. 

Resolved, That we view with the 
most profound astonishment, the ex- 
treme anxiety manifested by the mis- 
sionary characters of the day, to ex- 
tend their labors into distant countries, 
when so many thousands of the human 
family in this country remain in a state 
of abject slavery, and are totally desti- 
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busands of the human 
try remain in a state 
and are totally desti- 




















k more candidly con- © 
































tute of means to acquire any literary 
knowledge at all. _ 
Resolved, That the proceedings of 
this meeting be pulilished in all the 
papers of the county. 
Signed by order of the meeting. 
HENRY N. POWELL. Ch’n. 
Isaac H. Auserrson, Sec’ry. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Ww. S.,” *L.,” and “ A Laborer,” next week. 





EDUCATION.—AGRARIAN LAW. 

We publish, very cheerfully, (in compli- 
ance with a wish expressed in a resolution 
passed by them,) an address of the ‘ Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Industry and 
for the Promotion of National Education” 
to the public, and a memorial prepared by 
them, to the legislature of this state, on the 
subject of national education—both adopted 
at a meeting on Tuesday last. The address 
was deemed, by the Association, necessary, 
in order to correct some erroneous impres- 
sions which were thought to prevail in re-- 
gard to its views and objects; particulasly 
on the subject of an ‘agrarian law.” A 
committee was appointed from each of the 
wards, to obtain signatures to the memorial. 

We are glad to find that something is to 
be attempted—one effort -made in favor of a 
national system of education. A more im- 
portant subject cannot be brought before the 
legislature. Whether it will receive that at- 
tention and consideration from them which 
its importance ought to insure it, remains to 
be seen. Our expectations will not be ful- 
filled if it does. Before any thing effectual 
can be accomplished on this subject, men 
must compose that body whose interest it 
will not be to oppose, rather than encourage, 
any extended system of education, and who 
are not elected by the means of those who 
have such an interest. . Men of the latter 
description there are, or rather factions com- 
posed of such men, who have hitherto, by 
corruption and intrigue, and by perverting 
the talents conferred by the present unjust 
(because unequal) system of education, 
managed to deprive the people of the rights 
offered by the elective franchise almost as 
eompletely as they could be deprived of them 
under the most despotic government. These 
men know, that next in importance to the 
right of the elective franchise, is the know- 
ledge necessary to enable us to form a proper 
estimate of it, and to exercise it for our own 
benefit; hence their interest to deprive us of 
that right—to withhold that knowledge. 

On the subject of the agrarian Iaw, the most 
incorrect and absurd opinions prevail; the 
general impression—an impression which 
our enemies have taken especial pains to in- 
culcate—being that an agrarian law is sy- 
nonimous with a general system of plunder- 
ing the rich and sharing the spoils by the 
poor. It appears that the working men of 
Philadelphia, like those of New York, have 
been subjected to the imputation of favoring 
such a system; and, in consequence, the 
editors of their excellent paper, the Me- 
chanic’s Free Press, have thought proper to 
give a short history of the agrarian law. We 
had contemplated the same thing; but the 
remarks of our brother editors, which we now 
present to ourreaders, preclude the necessity. 

AGRARIAN LAW AND AGRARIANS. 

It is whimsical, but not surprizing, to ob- 
serve the altered tone of the New York party 
papers, in relation to the late contest. After 
loading the working men with every oppro- 
brious epithet, some of these papers have 
turned round and applied the most honied 
terms to them, and allowed that some of their 
demands (especially that of a lien law) were 
perfectly reasonable. Among other names 
of reproach, they were called agrarians ; and 
in this city, also, the same word has been 
applied reproachfully tous. No doubt many 
honest and simple people have thought that 
this word contained some horrible meaning, 
something like robber, incendiary, anarchist, 
or, perhaps, cannibal. In giving a short ex- 
planation of the meaning and origin of this 
word, we shall drop a word in season. 

In Livy’s History of Rome, (book 2, ch. 
xli., &c.) we are informed that the Romans, 
having picked a quarrel with the Hernici, 
agreed to peace on condition that they sur- 
rendered up two thirds of their’ands. Spu- 
rious Cassius, the consul, proposed to make 
a division of these ceded lands among the 
commons of Rome, who received no pay for 
fighting. ‘Tothese lands he proposed to add 
some which, though belonging to the public, 
had been seized by the rich. This division 
was opposed by the rich pafricians and sena- 
tors, who succeeded in defeating the claims 
of the plebeians. The'strife about this di- 
vision of land continued, at intervals, for 120 
years, during which time the patricians in- 
volved the country in wars to amuse the peo- 
ple, and twice appointed a dictator, with un- 
limited powers. At length, after an intense 
struggle, a sort of compromise took place, 
which one of the tribunes (or working men’s 
representatives) thus characterizes: «Had 
they the assurance to demand, that when 
two acres apiece were served to the commons, 
themselves should be allowed to have more 
than five hundred acres ?—that each of them 
should possess the land of near three hun- 
dred citizens, and a plebeian’s ground be 
hardly large enough for a roof to cover him, 
or a place to bury him 22” 

This is a very brief account of the famous 
agrarian law, which some folks, for sinister 
purposes, rake up at the present day, as if 
the working people or plebeians of Rome 


have been only a dispute as to a division of 
spoil, in which the rich contended fora greater 


people or patrician’s lands. It appears to 


share on the score of their riches, and the 
poor grumbled. : 
We, in this city, have declared over and 
over again, that we only want to be secured 
in our labor, and have no more intention of 
taking what does not belong te us, than we 
have of taking arsenic. We expect, how- 
ever, these protestations will avail us but little 
from the cry of “‘agrarians.” We take the 
following extract from a late number of the 
Westminster Review: 

“It is not the poor, but the rich, that have 
a propensity to take the property of other 
people. There is no instance upon earth, 
of the poor having combined to take away 
the property of the rich; and all the cases 
habitually brought forward as examples of it, 
are gross misrepresentations, founded upon 
the most necessary acts of self defence on 
the part ofthe most numerous classes. Such 
a misrepresentation is the common one of the 
agrarian law ; which was nothing but an at- 
tempt on the part of the Roman people to 
get back some part of what had_ been taken 
from them by undisguised robbery. Such 
another is the stock example of the French 
revolution, appealed to by the Edinburgh 
Review in the actual case. It is utterly un- 
true that the French revolution took place 
because “the poor began to compare their 
cottages and sallads with the hotels and ban-, 
quets of their oppressors.” It is utterly un- 
true that there was either a scramble for pro- 
perty, or a general confiscation; the classes 
who took part with the foreign invader lost 
their property, as they would have done here, 
and ought to do everywhere. All these are 
the vulgar errors of the man on the lion’s 
back, which the lion will] set to rights when 
he can tell hisownstory. History is nothing 
but the relation of the sufferings of the poor 
from the rich ; except precisely so far as the 
numerous classes of the community have 
contrived to keep the virtual power in their 
hands, or, in other words, to establish free 
governments. If apoorman injures the rich, 
the Jaw is instantly at his heels; the injuries 
of the rich towards the poor are always in- 
flicted by the law. And to enable the rich 
to do this to any extent that may be practi- 
cable or prudent, there is clearly only one 
postulate required, which is, that the rich shall 
make the law.” 


We, no more than the editors of the Free 
Press, expect that we shall prevent our slan- 
derous enemies from applying to us the 


epithet of “agrarians ;” so true is it that 


*¢ Men convinced against their will, 
Are of the same opihion*still.” 


We only wish to throw a little light on the path 
of those who have been innocently misled. 





BANKS. 

On the subject of bankers and banks, we 
intend, as soon as we have leisure, to state 
our opinions in detail. We are, as we have 
already stated, opposed to the whole system 
as now conducted; and the working men of 
this city are determined to have such regu- 


lations adopted as will secure to them a fair 
participation of bank favors. ‘They have 


borne by far the greatest portion of the evils 
arising from banking. Why should they 
not, then, participate in its benefits, if any 
ithas? It is generally allowed that banks, 
if they were rightly conducted, would facili- 
tate business in general, and promote indus- 
try; but at present their operations are par- 
tial and exclusive. If the most prudent and 
industrious working man in the city wishes 
to borrow fifty dollars, he cannot get it from 
any bank, unless he happens to have.a friend 
at the board of directors; while an auction- 
eer, or an importer of ribbands and laces, 
can get fifty or a hundred thousand dollars 
accommodation, withcut the least difficulty. 
Some years since, when an individual esta- 
blished a private bank, for more general ac- 
tommodation, the chartered gentlemen con- 
sidered him an intruder, and hunted him 
down. He defended himself fora long time, 
with capacity and perseverance—much long- 
er than any incorporated bank in the state 
could have yesisted the combined attacks of 
all the other banks. The bank gentlemen 
having accomplished the object most dear 
to their hearts, now point to the fall of the 
Exchange Bank as an evidence against pri- 
vate banking—forgetting the one hundred 
incorporated banks in the United States, 
which have shared the same fate. The busi- 
ness was new, and fettered with numerous 
restrictions and difficulties, which would not 
attend it when experience should have shed 
its light, as on all other experiments. The 
failure of a private banker—such is the effect 
of monopoly—is looked upon as a crime, 
while that of a cnartered company is consi- 
dered a mere matter of business. But we 
would allow no individual, nor set of indivi- 
duals, the privilege of emitting paper money, 
without placing in the hands of the state 
adequate funds for the redemption of all the 
bills put in circulation. The late project of 
what is called the safety fund we consider to 
be a cunning device of the bank gentlemen, 
not likely to produce any adequate security. 
It is only a palliative,—we want a REMEDY; 
and nothing short of a deposit of funds to 
the whole amount of bills in circulation will 
prove perfect security to the working men. 





Toleration.—We have seen advertised 
some resolutions passed a meeting of 
“‘ Journeymen Mechanics,” held in the Fifth 
ward on Tuesday evening last. Had these 
resolutions been passed at a regular meeting 
of the working men of the ward, we should 
have felt alarmed for the success of our 
cause, 80 far as that ward is concerned: be- 
cause some of them touch upon subjects 


the working men—subjects which, from their 
very nature, it is itapossible for men to agree 
upon, and which, therefore, ought never to 
be broached in a political meeting. If the 
working men would prevent themselves from 
being still longer subject to aristocratic 
usurpations, they must keep religion and 
politics entirely distinct. A contrary course 
is precisely what their enemies are endea- 
voring to prevail on them to pursue. The 
body of working men is composed of indi- 
viduals of every sect, and many who belong 
to no sect; yet, to be successful in any po- 
litical measure they wish to carry, all these 
must unite, and how can they unite if they 
mingle with politics subjects upon which 
they can never agree? The political rights 
of the man who believes much, are the same 
as those of him who believes little, and one 
of these rights is liberty of opinion. The 
moment we adopt a religious test, those who 
do not come within the terms of the test are 
deprived of their equal rights. No such 
test, therefore, ought to be adopted: the 
only questions concerning a candidate for 
office should be, ‘“!s he capable?—is he 
honest ?” 


“Ail patriots (says the Troy Republi- 
can) must condemn the spirit of religious 
intolerance which occasionally betrays itself 
among us, notwithstanding it is our pride 
and our boast, that no religious test is, or 
can be, required by law—that all good citi- 
zens are upon perfect terms of equality, 
whether they be orthodox or heretical in 
their faith. Such ‘are the claims of natu- 
ral justice, and such the expediency of ad- 
hering to these liberal principles, that in 
theory, all will admit theirsalutary tendency. 
But when party objects are to be accomplish- 
ed, we too often find the most sacred princi- 
ples disregarded in practice; rights are con- 
strued into disabilities, and privileges are 
defined to mean nothing more than a liabili- 
ty to bear the public burthens.” 





{(>> We were somewhat surprized to see 
Mr. Clannon named as a member of a com- 
mittee of conference, at the Eclipse House, 
on Tuesday evening last, knowing he was 
not there at the time. 
that it was done without his knowledge or 
consent. 


We have since learned 





Plan of Organization.—The writer in the 
Evening Journal, whose proposed plan of 
organization we took the liberty to comment 
upon last week, we learn, by the communi- 
cation of ** Anti-Marcus,” (who is rather se- 
vere upon him,) had continued the subject 
in two succeeding Nos., and we observed in 
the Journal of yesterday, his “Plan of Or- 
ganization No. 4.” In this No., the writer, 
speaking of the plan proposed by us of nomi- 
nating candidates by wards, says, p 


‘Let us look at this plan. Let us see to 
what results ft is Whely-eetead iw practioes 


Thus, if a ward meeting be called of the me- 
chanics and other working men, who are cer- 
tain that their room may not be filled with a 
majority, and it may be a large majority of 
enemies. Under similar incumbrances, such 
things have happened before this day.” 

lf a ward meeting regularly called, for the 
purpose of nominating any candidates for 
office, might be filled “*by a large majority 
of enemies,” they must be the strongest 
party, and, as they would in such case have 
a majority of votes, it would matter little how 
the nominations were made. Such, however, 
is not the case: the working men are the 
strongest party—they are the people; and, 
if they were properly organized, they would 
attend the meeting to make nominations, as 
regularly as they would attend the polls to 
vote. We would ask Marcus how he would 
manage, if the city were divided into eleven 
districts, each to elect, instead of nominating, 
an assemblyman? This plan he himself 
advocated, if we mistake not, at a general 
meeting in Wooster street! We have not 
room, nor do we think it necessary, to follow 
Marcus through his arguments to prove that 
2000 voters are not as capable of represent- 
ing themselves ina general meeting as 20,000. 
The idea, we think, is too preposterous ever 
to be adopted by the working men. 


al 


Ninth Ward.—There was some inaccura- 
cy in our remarks, last week, in relation toa 
meeting of working men in the Ninth ward, 
The resolutions which we commented on 


late election. The duke had been invited 
to attend, but sent a letter declining to do 
so, and defended his conduct with respect 
to his tenants, as an exercise’ of his own 
rights, freedom, and independence. He 
avowed his resolution to do what he liked 
with his own property, and the rights at- 
tached to it, among which he evidently 


From a statement made afterwards, by the 
Chairman, it appears that the principal part 
of the property by which his grace has been 
enabled to controle the borough of Newark, 
consists of crown lands held by lease under 
the commissioners of woods and forests. 
The meeting was addressed at great length 
by Mr. Sergeant Wilde, and a committee 
was formed to organize a resistance to the 
arbitrary proceedings of the duke of New- 
castle. 


The Commercial Advertiser called a 
peaceable meeting of working men, “a 
mob,” and sneeringly said their conduct (de- 
vising means to make the best use of their 
elective franchise) was ‘a beautiful illus- 
tration of the effects of the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage.”” The above is a beautiful | 
illustration of what the Commercial would 
substitute for universal suffrage. 

Pr 


SUMMARY. 

Fire.—A fire broke out, about 2 
o’clock this morning, in a stable, in 
McDougal street, a few doors from 
Spring, which, together with two ad- 
joining stables, was consumed. ‘Two 
horses were burnt, with nearly all the 
contents of the stables—waggons, 
sleighs, hay, &c. Some damage was 
also done to a bake house near. The 
fire is said to have been the work of an 
ineendiary. A black man has been ar- 
rested on suspicion of having committed 
the act. 


Death of Mrs. Washington.—Before 
the paper, in which the melancholy 
duty devolved upon us, of announcing 
to our readers the death’ of the Hon. 
Bushord Washington, has reached our 
distant subscribers, we are again called 
on to record another blow which death 
has struck in the same ufflicted family. 
The Philadelphia U.S. Gazette of yes- 
terday, states that Mrs. Washington, 
who left that city on Saturday morning, 
was suddenly taken alarmingly ill, be- 
tween Gray’s Ferry and Bell’s tavern, 
and, being conveyed from her carriage 
into a private. dwelling house, shortly 
after expired. Mrs. Washington was 





the remains of ber husband, which were 
to be deposited in the tomb that. con- 
tains the remains of his illustrious 
progenitor, at Mount Vernon. The 


body had arrived at Baltimore, and had 
been placed in the apartment of Lyford’s 


Fountain Inn, formerly occupied by 
George Washington. 

The Philadelphia Chronicle states 
that Mrs. Washington had been in ill 
health for several years, and that it was 
an apopletic attack that so suddenly 
terminated her existence. Her remains, 
the same paper mentions, have been 


conveyed to Philadelphia.—Eve. Post. 
Mr. Randolph, in the Virginia Con- 


educating children at the public expense. 


classes the elective franchise of his tenants. } 


on the way to attend the interment of 


were bounded by the house of Mrs. 
Ann Bent, and on the other by that of 
James Putnam, Esq.—though the heat 
scorched the houses on the west side of 
Washington street.— New Eng. Pal. 





IFTH WARD POLITICAL DE- 
BATING SOCIETY.—The ques- 
tion discussed at the last meeting, viz. “Is 
there a necessity for a Political Debating 
Society,” being decided in the affirmitive, 
the following question will be epen for de- 
bate next Monday Evening, in the school 
room of St John’s Academy, in Chapel, 
posite Lispenard street. “Would it be 
more advantageous to the meehanics and 
other working men of this city to appoint a 
committee in their respective wards, to meet 
in general convention; than to select a gen- 
eral republican mechanics and other work- 
ing men’s committee from apublic meeting 
of the citizens, to watch over their interests, 
and transact all other business connected 
with, or appertaining to, the next general 
election.” 
SIMON CLANNON, Pres't p. f. 
THOMAS TATE, Sec’ry. 
ek 5. It 


pee OF FREE ENQUIRERS. 
—A Lecture will be delivered before the 
Society of Free Enquirers, at their room, 
corner of Hester street and the Bowery, to- 
morrow afternoon, at 3 o’clock, by a Mem- 
ber of the Society. 

In the evening, the Debate will be con- 
tinued, on the following question: ‘ Are 
the events of the physical world governed by a 
superintending providence, or are they the ef- 
fects of laws inherent in nature itself.” 
Doors open at half past 6 o’clock—Debate 
to commence at 7. 

{(- Monthly Meeting.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Society will beheld 
at}11 o’clock, forenoon. The Members are 
requested to be punctual in their attendance. 
Dec. 5. It 


ROADWAY HALL.—I was prevent- 
ed by illness, much to my regret, from 
giving my lecture “on Religion,” in Broad- 
way Hall, last Sunday, as advertised. My 
health is now reestablished, and I purpose 
redeeming my promise to Mr. Kneeland’s 
congregation, tomorrow, Sunday evening, at 
7 o’clock. 
Mr. Kneeland will lecture in the morning 
and forenoon as usual. R. D. O. 
Dec. 5. It 


At a very numerous Meeting of the Me- 

chanics and other Working Men ofthe 
Eleventh Ward, convened at the Working 
Men’s Hall, corner of North and Christie 
streets, on Thursday evening, the 3d inst. 
pursuant to notice, Mr. John Tice was call- 
ed to the chair, and Henry W. Depew and 
Edward Philips, were appointed Secretaries. 
After the objects of the meeting were made 
known, the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed. 

Resolved, That this meeting is of opinion, 
that the aristocratical classes of this com- 
munity are making strenuous and special 
efforts to gain office, and, by virtue of -office 
holding, to wrest from the people their rights 
and their liberties. And there.is every rea- 
son to believe, (except the people arouse 
from the apathy of years gone by,) that the 
factions of the day, who are endeavoring, 
by every artful means-to become LORDS 
of the soil, will reduce the people’to the ab- 
ject condition of vassals and slaves! ! 

Resolved, That we are borne out in the 
above language, by every act of our_rulers’ 
both in state and city management, especial- 
ly by that unjust enactment, restraining the 
jail limits to 1000 acres, a law partial in the 
‘extreme, calculated to make the rich man 
richer, and the industrious mechanics still 
'poorer—a law that must be injurious to all 











vention, has ridiculed the practice of the upper wards of this city, in which the 


Working Man's property is principally situ- 





He does not perceive that this is not 
done exclusively for the benefit of the 


benefit of the public, who have a great 
interest iu the result, that the child 
should bea blessing instead ofa pest to 
society. 


Slave Trade.—It appears that the 
Brazilian government have, at last, 
prohibited the slave trade within their 
dominions. ‘This is an event of great 
importance. Rio Janeiro was one of 
the largest markets for slaves in the 
world, and that country the only one 
that had not, professedly at least, de- 
clared the trade unlawful.— Bost. Trav. 


Colonization.—We are told that the 
Colonization Society have received an 
offer of 2000 slaves, on condition of 
‘their, being transported to Liberia. But 
sufficient funds, it seems, are wanting 
for the purpose. Never before has such 





were not passed at the regular meeting on 
Wednesday, but at a committee meeting on 
Monday evening. We had seen but one 
meeting advertised, and had, thereforé, no 
idea of the resolutions of a committee meet- 
ing being published as the doings of the 
working men of the ward; but so it was. 
We were correct in our supposition that 
there were enemies in the camp; and equally 
so, in saying that those resolutions did not 
express the sentiments of the working men 
of the ward. ‘The resolutions passed on 
Wednesday were of a different character; 
but, by some management on the part of 
those who procured the passage of the 
others, their publication was prevented. 
We are happy to state that the working mgn 
of the Ninth ward are now wide awake for 
enemies under their own colors. 


The Duke of Newcastle and his Tenants. 
—On Monday last there was a meeting at 
Newark, of about 2,000 persons, in conse- 
guence of notices of ejectment having been 
received by about 200 of the tenants of his 
Grace the duke of Newcastle, who voted in 
favor of Mr. Sergeant Wilde, in opposition 








had at one time demanded a share of the rich | 





which are calcuJated to distract and divide 


to Mr. Sadler, the duke’s nominee at the 


a glorious opportunity been presented 
‘to those who profess to advocate the 
| cause of humanity and justice, of pro- 
‘ving the sincerity of their sentiments, 
‘of proclaiming with undeniable elo- 
quence of action, that their high pre- 
tensions are not all mere vaporing words. 
And if they do not step forward now, 
with immediate and’ effectual aid, how 
can they dare in future to cast one word 
of blame even upon the open advocates 
of slavery, without expecting to meet 
with deserved taunts on their incon- 


sistency.— Genius of Univ. Emancip. 


Reform.—The new administration of 


office, such of the public functionaries 
as have dared to differ in opinion from 
their rulers, and to honor La Fayette. 


Fire.—About ten o’cloeck on Sunday 
morning last, a fire broke out in the 
building No. 220 and 222, Washington 
street, Boston. We understand it was 
first seen in the rear, bursting from the 
second story. ‘The building, and those 
adjoining, being of wooed, the flames 
spread with rapidity, and raged with 
violence,—the .whole city was illu- 
minated. The damages on one side, 


* 





father or the son, but for the mutual! 


France proceed in reforming out of 





ated—a law artfully palmed upon the peo- 
| ple, by the emissaries of a despotic faction, 
to enrich still more the drones of society, 
at the expence of the patient, ill treated, la- 
boring, and mechanic poor ! 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, our greatest enemies are our rulers, 
|for they are continually making inroads up- 
-on our rights, whilst justice is denied to the 
people, by the expense of obtaining it. It 
is a solemn truth, that no wholesome law 
_can pass our Legislative Halls to benefit the 
people, nor will they suffer the poor mechan- 
ic to be secured by a lien law on buildings. 
In the most charitable view we can take up- 
on the subject, there appears to be, at least 
so far as regards this city and state, a deep 
laid regular system of organized craft, sub; 
versive of all the rights gained by our fa- 
thers in the revolutionary struggle. 

Resolved, That the principles for which 
our progenitors bled, justify us in declaring, 
that no government ought to exist, except 
all its acts are for the good of the governed. 
Yet ardently as we admire the principles of 
our “own, we unhesitatingly say, that we de- 
|test many of its practices, and in sorrow do 
we assert, that the principles contained in 
the Declaration of Independence are nearly 
become a dead letter. 

Resolved, That we disclaim any connexion 
or association with any sect or political party, 
our object being to preserve the purity of 
our political institutions, and to extend to 
each class of our fellow citizens equal rights 
and privileges. 

On Motion, Resolved, That] there be 
twenty-five selected as a Ward Committee, 
and the following gentlemen were elected, 
viz. 

Wm. H. Ball; Joseph Cole; George 
Bempton; John Johnson; Nathaniel Hava- 
lin; Jesse Wells; John Tice; Hazier Otis; 
Abner Mills ; Peter King; Richard Howel; 
James Deveu ; Edmond Devereau ; Thomas 
Fenton; James Huff; Thadeus B. Glover; 
Thomas C. Denton; Daniel Horton; Peter 
Hepburn; David Marsh, Jun.; Jonathan 
Gidney ; James Richardson; Stephen Van- 
derbeck; Samuel M. Stiles; Alexander C. 
Smith. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be signed by the Chairman and 
Secretaries, and that they be published in 
the Evening Journal and Working Man's 


Advocate. 
y JOHN TICE, Ch’n. 
HENRY W. DEPEW, tas, 
EDWARD PHILIPS, ~~ < 
: ec. 2. 
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From the (U. C.) Patriot and Farmer’s Monitor. 


A fabled mouse gnawed lion out 
Of snare that he was in; 

The mice knew then, what men know now, 
Ingratitude’s a sin. 








When lion spared the mouse’s life, 
He shewed example bright; 

Another, one good turn deserves, 
So mouse did very right. 


Example’s far beyond, ’tis said, 
The finest of precepts, 

That flow from tongues of men, who are 
In ev'ry vice adepts. 


Two tigers prowled on king’s highway, 
With grievous teeth and claws; 

An inadvertent moase approached, 
Both struck him with their paws. 


Mouse, sorely maimed, made welkin ring, 
With his loud plaintive wails ; 
He squeaked and squeaked, Lord! what of 
that! 
Mouse squeaking naught avails. 


Mouse thinks on gnawing ancestors, 
Net gnawers, and corn bin; 

And swears, as they gnawed lion out, 
He'll guaw two tigers in. 


Unchristian mouse, this precept take, 
As you'd have done, this do; 
Pshaw! pshaw! quoth mouse, EXAMPLE’s 
BEST! 
I'Lu DO AS I'M DONE TO!” 


Moral. 
Ye crear heed well your deeds ; for know, 
The world looks up to you; 
The nitrtze, following nature's laws, 
As YoU DO, THEY WILL bo. 
aa ae 





From the Evening Journal. 


A CONTRAST. 

For a number of years past, our de- 
legates of the state legislature were 
composed of nearly half lawyers, with- 
out alarming the aristocracy, althougli 
they compose but as one to every five 
hundred of our population, and, behold, 
1 have at last seen one honest and in- 
dustrious mechanic elevated to that 
post, who gains his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow, and wielding the 
jack plane. Wonderful to behold, the 
whole welkin rings wiih the groans of 
the ignorant, the bigoted, the servile, 
and mercenary. 

Fellow citizens, what an awful cala- 
mity has befallen this benighted com- 
munity—what an unpardonable sin! 
In the lawful exercise of your public 
opinion, you have elected a man to le- 
gislate over you, free from restraint, and 
unshackled by a monoply, and whose 
intercourse of fellow feelings stands 
singly. Awful! If the whole legisla- 
tive ody were composed of such men, 
], for one, should not fear its disturbing 
the property of a single individual. 

ARISTIDES. 


From the Northern Sentinel. 


Ana when he returned from his high 


trust, he did not forget his friends; he 
did. not seclude himself from their so- 
ciety; but mingled with them, aud im- 
parted freely. the knowledge he had 
gained in foreign countries, 

But how widely different is the con- 
duct of the great men of modern times! 
The loaves and fishes are the spring to 
action—the interests of the country are 
not the only objects—equipage, splen- 
did dresses, and pomp are now the or- 
der of the day. They go abroad not 
to magnify their country, but them- 
selves. They return not to associate 
with their old friends and add to their 
enjoyments the fruits of their experi- 
ence, but fer the purpose of self gratifi- 
cation, rioting upon the bounties of their 
country, without one grateful acknow- 
ledument.. ‘They give us no evidence 
of their talents and literary acquire- 
ments in their official communications, 
nor do we see anything which may 
serve as models in their private deport- 
ment, 

More at another day,—my !abors are 
required in the field. 

A Farmer or WitttsTon. 


EDUCATION. 

The advantages of a good education 
almost every one is capable of appre- 
ciating. The most ignorant feel the 
want, and most enlightened the benefit, 
of it. In this couutry especially, it be- 
comes an object of primary importance, 
from the facility it affords to advance- 
ment in political life, and from the ne- 
cessity under which each citizen labors 
to be well acquainted with the govern- 
ment and institutions of his eountry. 
In despotisms or aristocracies, it Is not 
so essential, because there the people 
have-but little participation in the go- 
vernment, and can never exercise their 
judgment as to the choice of rulers. 
But here every man should be informed 
or educated, because every man is un- 
'der a moral obligation to see that the 
‘elective franchise be not abused, and 
|that his selection should be judicious of 
|those who are to make laws for his go- 
verniment, 
ihis destiny, and it is possible for any 





} 





perly protected, capital might be in- 
creased diffusively, not concentratedly. 

We are not singular in attributing to 
inachinery the effect of concentrating 
capital: hear the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 93. 3 

‘* How much better fed, clothed, lodg- 
ed, and, in all outward respects, accom- 
modated, men now are, or might be, by 
i given quantity of labor, is a grateful 
reflection which forces itself on every. 
one. What changes, too, this addition 
of power is introducing into the social 
system 3 how wealth has more and more 
increased, and, at the same time, ga- 
thering itself more and more into masses, 


of the election they were expected to be 
successful; but he was happy to find 
from the returns last night, though not 
official, that Miss) Fanny Wright had 
-been ousted and defeated. Yet, who 
will guarantee that this same spirit will 
not spring wp hereafter, and work more 
effectual -mischief ?”’ 





Time for Study:—The idea about 
the want of time is.a mere phantom. 
Franklin found time in the midst of all 
his labors to dive into the hidden re- 
cesses of philosophy and to explore an 
untrodden path of science. The great 
Frederick, with an empire at his direc- 


strangely altering the old relations, and | tion, in the midst of war, on the eves of 


increasing the distance between the rich 
and the poor, will be a question for po- 
litical economists.”’ 

So far we see, then, that the adult 
working men are deprived of their usual 
employments; but there is an increased 
fund of wealth to give them employ- 
ment. They are no longer to be em- 
ployed in administering to the simple, 
regular, constantly recurring wants of 
society ; “they never need fear to want 
employment while it is in their power 
lo minister to the gratification of the 
wants, whether natural or artificial, of 
the rich, and they need not be under 
any apprehension of the wants of the 
rich not multiplying, at least, as rapid- 
ly as their capital.” 

But this dependence on the caprice 
of the rich, instead of a dependence on 
the simple wants of the multitude, is 
itself an enormous evil to the work- 
ing man. “ Excessive wealth,’’ says 
Thompson, “encourages such arts and 
tradés, in the exchange of its income 
previous to consumption, as are the most 
insecure and unequal in their remune- 
ration, and, therefore, the least tending 
to national welfare.”” Excessive wealth 
produces capricious and irregular de- 
sires, ‘Those desires must be gratified: | 
laborers can be employed in plenty. 
Auon the fashion changes, and the la- 
borers must change with the fashion. 
Hair powder and shoe bnckles employ 
thousunds of laboreis; the fashion 


—— 


Here, too, no one knows ;chauges in a year, a month, nay, al- 


most in 2» moment; what becomes of 


}man who has a good education to rise | those servants of excessive wealth who 


to the first rank in the nation. It is 
| painful to see ignorant men elevated by 
the force of circumstances to places of 


power, and it is equally painful to find 


|the people, from whom all power ema- 


nates, ignorant and uneducated. It 
should be the especial object of this 
government; therefore, to render the 
means of education easy—and the bu- 
siness and first duty of every parent to 
see that his children are well instructed, 
or at least not suffered to vegetate in 





That this republic has not the moral 
strength, which characterized the peri- 
od of the revolution and the admitis- | 


. $ | 
trations of Washington and Jeflerson, | 


requires no comment. There is less 


simplicity, less honesty, and less digni-| . 
ty in this country, than is at all consis- | 


tent with our free institutions. In the 
times of the revolution, and during the 
periods of those administrations, our 
dependence seemed to. be wholly upon 


the intelligence, honesty, and moral cou- 


rage of the mighty men to whose di- 
rection and managemeut our home and 
foreign affairs were intrusted. Laces 
and coats of embroidery were not in 
those times thought to be indispensable. 
If the head was intelligent and the 
heart honest, all other things were of 
little value. When Dr. Franklin ap- 


peared as minister at the proudest 


courts of Europe, his livery was the | 


homespun of his country ; and though 
the pride of the courtiers led them to 
suppose him a dunce, he soon showed 
them they themselves were pigmies, and 
himself a giant. He taught them, that 
true greatness did not lie in a splendid 
array of gaudy apparel, but in the great- 
ness and embellishment of the mind. 
They svon began to gather around him; 
and did not know which most to admire, 
the simplicity of his manners, or the 
expausion of his intellect. It was the 
influence of such qualities in the men 
who served the republic in those times 
that gave her the weight and dignity 
which she has so long preserved in the 
eyes of the old world. Salaries were 


not then the only inducements for great, 


men to enter the service of their coun- 
try—they wished to lay the foundation 
ofa great republic, and to this end all 
their talents, all their time, and all their 
treasures were devoted. Elevation to 
oftice did not, in those times, divest 
them of the true character in which re- 
publicans should appear at-home and 
abroad. Franklin wasin France and 
Eugland just what he was at home, 
plain, just, and intelligent. ‘There was 
no difference in his manners, whether 
in high or low employment—the mo- 
ments of receiving a high commission, 
and the laying it down, were the 
same. He was still the true, unaffect- 
ed, unwdulterated son of the republic. 
He duly appreciated the honors his 
country bestowed upon him—and in- 


stead of puffing him up with * windy. 


pride,” they produced in him the feel- 
ings of respect and humility. When 
afar from his country,. her interests wer 
his sole thought. Tf he met with her 
citizens abroad, acknowledged 


them dndtreated them with respect. 


the ghooms of ignorance, his beneger 
should be diffused through every por- 
tion of our country, and brought home 
to every man’s door. We have known 
'men, with estirnable moral characters, 
(and held in high estimation, precluded 
ifrom places of power on which they 
i would have reflected honor, if they had 
-been so fortunate as to have been pro- 


| 
| 


|perly instructed in their youth; and we 
i have seen, too, worthless and unprinci- 
pled men elevated to high places which 
they disgraced, because those who put 
'them there had not been sufficiently in- 
structed to place a proper value on the 
elective franchise. For the happinesss 
aud glory of the country, it is import- 
ant that the government should extend 
the blessings of education as widely as 
possible, by annually appropriating a 
portion of its surplus revenue, or some 
(of its waste lands, for this object. It 





ishould be held as a political axiom that 
‘there is no safety in ignorance, and that 


ithe very salvation of our institutions, 


}and the preservation of our liberties, 


i depend upon the careful and judicions 
‘instruction of the youthful mind of this 
‘country. Every man here is born by 
‘right a legislator or ruler, and, there- 
fore, every man onght to be fitted for 
usefulness, or prepared, by previous 
education, for the station to which he 
may be called, or to make a, judicious 
choice of those who are to fill the situa- 
tions from which circumstances may ex- 
clude him, We hope to see this subject 
early and maturely considered by con- 
gress, and something Gone that may en- 
sure the happiness of the nation, and 
the perpetuity of the Uniou.— Wash. 
Chron. 





From the Mech inic’s Free Press. 


LABOR SAVING MACHINERY. 

In prosecuting the discussion of this 
subject, with our respected cotemporary, 
the Philadelphia Gazette, we showed 
that the first effect of the introduction 
of machiuery, was to substitute chil- 
dren in place of adult workmen; we 
have now to show what becomes of the 
displaced workmen. The increased 
productiveness of capital, and the con- 
sequent increased ability to give em- 
ployment, are supposed to be sufficient 
to balance all disadvantages ; but this 
very increase of capital is a grievance 
in the first place, operating, as it does, 
to draw still wider the distinction be- 
tween. the rich and poor. The first ef- 
fect of machinery on capital is to con- 
centrate it in the hands of a few. This 
perhaps would not be the case if the 
forced inequality of which we complain 
had no existence—if labor were pro- 














depended on cuprice? Uncertainty of 
demand has a bad eftect on the morals 
of Jaborers. Many a poor man has 
suffered shipwreck of honor and ho- 
nesty from dependence on caprice, who 
would never have suffered the like from 
dependence on the simple wants of so- 
ciety. 

Another topic on which we might en- 
large, is the unwillingness of laborers 
to leave the employ in which they have 


been trained; and their general _unfit- 
for -chergey-eud nmited know- 


WwmreooD 
ledge. 
Still, we might be willing to endure 
all these minor evils, to secure a greater 
amount of comfort to the mass of la- 
borers. But we think we have made 





it apparent, that, notwithstanding the 
wonderfully increased powers of the 
loom, notwithstanding the unhappy 
slavery of women and infants, in the 
fabrication of cotton and other staples ; 
notwithstanding the evils of increased 
riches and poverty, the mass of laborers 
are not more comfortably clothed than 
they were years ago. 

The articles of luxury which caprice 
and fashion first introduced, come to be 
considered at last as necessaries; the 
demand and supply become regular. 
Then comes a machine to displace the 
old hands ; and again we have a mass 
of individual suffering, without adding 
an iota to the happiness or even comfort 
of the mass. If this be a true picture, 
who would wish for new machinery 2 





From the same. 

The following extract is from a speech 
delivered by governor Giles, of Virginia, 
in the convention of that state, which 
is Dow sitting for the purpose of amend- 
ing their constituuion. We do not re- 
collect of ever witnessing a more flagrant 
and diabolical attack made upon one of 
the best and valued features of our re- 
publican institutions—the right of suf- 
frage—than this constitution cobbler of 
Virginia has done in the case before us. 
We hope, however, such sentiments will 
be frowned down, although coming from 
such a high source, and that every at- 
tempt of the aristocracy, whether in 
Virginia or in any other part of the 
union, torob us of ourunalienable rights, 
will be crushed in the bad by those who 
value their liberties as freemen, and who 
wish to hand them down to their pos- 
terity as free and as unshackled as they 
have enjoyed them. 

** Another effect of our constitution, 
was the order which prevailed in our 
elections—whereas, in many other states 
where the right of suffrage prevailed, 
there had been nothing but universal 
disorder. Tne elections in New York 
fully illustrated this position. Not to 
speak of the two great parties [the Jack- 
son and anti-Jackson] which had quar- 
reled with each other, a new party had 
been started up under a new nomencla- 
ture, called Miss Fanny Wright’s party, 
who went for an agrarian law, a disfri-; 
bution of property, of interests, &c. 
Great fears were lately entertained in 
the city of New York lest that party 





battles which were to decide the fate of 
his kingdom, found time to revel in all 
the charms of philosophy and -intellec- 
tual pleasures. Bonaparte, with all 
Europe at his disposal, with kings in 
his antichamber begging for vacant 
thrones, with thousands of men whose 
destinies were suspended on the brittle 
thread of his arbitrary pleasure, had 
time to converse with books. Cesar, 
when he had curbed the spirits of the 
Roman people, and was thronged with 
visitors from the remotest kingdoms, 
found time for intellectual cultivation. 
Every man has time, if he is careful to 
improve it; and if he is careful to im- 
prove it, he can reap a threefold reward. 
Let mechanics, then, make use of the 
hours at their disposal, if they want to 
obtain a proper influence in society. 
They are the life blood of the commu- | 
nity; they can, if they please, hold in 
their hands the destinies of our republic ; 
they are numerous, respectable, and | 
powerful; and they have only to be | 
educated half as well as other profes- | 
sions to make: laws for the nation.— | 


Journal of Humanity. | 





ee eee Sign, and Orna- 
namental Painting and Glazing, by 
D. McAFEE, 53 Vesey street. SIGN 
BOARDS of ali kinds and sizes, kept on 
hand, ready for lettering, on the shortest no- 
tice. Imitations of WOODS, MARBLES, | 
&c. &c. in the modern style. All kinds of | 
work, at very reduced prices, executed with | 
neatness and despatch. Nov. 21. ly* 











TOVE MOUNTING, BELL HANG- 
ING, and Black and White Smithing 
in general.— JESSE FERGUSON, No. 19 


Hudson street, New York, respectfully in- 


ee 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 


\ V E. have long thought it very desirable, 

that the useful and industrious classeg 
of this populous city should have at least a 
weekly, if not a daily, paper devoted to their 
interests, which should freely and fearless] 
discuss all questions of importance to them, 
and»assist them in ascertaining the best and 
most effectual remedies for the evils and de- 
privations under which they are suffering ; 
and we-have as long. lamented our own li- 
mited means of supplying the deficiency. 
Having, however, at length determined to 
make the attempt, we shall briefly explain 
the course we intend to pursue. 

In the first place-~we would premise, that 
we think we see, in the state of society exist- 
ing around us, something radically wrong, 
We observe one portion of society living in 
luxury and idleness ; another, engaged in em- 
ployments which are useless, or worse than 
useless, to the community at large; while 
the numerous portion to which we profess 
to belong, and of which we aspire to be the 
humble advocate, are groaning under the 
oppressions and miseries imposed upon them 
by the two former divisions—and all are suf- 
fering from the effects of vice, produced, on 
the one hand, by luxury and indolence, and 
by the ignorance consequent on poverty on 
the other. 

While, then, these divisions jn society 
exist, it will be our object to draw the line as 
distinctly as possible between them, in order 
to prevent any further encroachments On our 
equal rights by those whose interests are in 
opposition to them, and who now fatten on 
the labor of the industrious. But it shall 


| be our ultimate aim to develop, as far as in 


us lies, the means by which al] may be placed, 
as we think they ofight to be, on an equal 
footing; so that those who now vainly seek 
for happiness by oppressing and trampling on 
the rights of their fellow beings, may be 
brought to a knowledge of the truth that all 
men ought to be equal, and that the only way 
to enjoy true happiness ourselves, is by en- 
deavoring to promote the happiness of those 
around us. 

In furtherance of these views, we shall 
oppose the establishment. of all exclusive 
privileges, al] monopolies, and all exemptions 
to one class more than another from an equal 
share in the burdens of society ; all of which, 
of whatever class or order of men they are 
extended, we consider highly antirepublican, 
oppressive, and unjust. 

We consider it an exclusive privilege for 
one portion of the community. to have the 
means of education in colleges, while ano- 





{ ther is restricted to common schools, or, per- 





forms the public, that he executes all orders 
in the above branches with despatch and on 
reasonable terms. Nov. 21. tf 








APER HANGINGS, TRUNKS, and 
BANDBOXES.—Francis Pares, No. 

379 Pearl street, nearly opposite Oak street, 
keeps constantly on hand, for sale, an exten- 
Sive assortment of Paper Hangings. imported 


directly from Paris; also, of his own manu- 
facture, Pediars’, Merchants’, and Fancy 


Trunks, wholesale and retail; Bandboxes in 
nests for shipping, and in any other quantity 
to suit purchasers. 

{(>> Rooms papered in the neatest man- 
ner. Oct. 29. 


UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at this 
eF office. also by the author, No. 23 Duane 
street, a Review of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; in aseries of lectures, delivered in 
Broadway Hall, New York, August, 1829. 
To which is prefixed an extract from Wyt- 
tenbach’s Opuscula, on the ancient notices 
of the Jewish nation, previous to the time of 
Alexander the Great. By Abner Kneeland. 
* Prove all things: hold fast that which is 
good."—Paun. Price $4.50 a dozen, 50 
cents single. 








OR SALE, at the office of the Work- 
ing Man’s Advocate, 40 Thompson 
street, the first number of that paper, con- 
taining all the proceedings of the meetings 
uf the Working Men, preceding the late elec- 
tion, the Report of the Committee of Fifty, 
made at the Woosterstreet Military Hall, &c. 
Price six cents. Nov. 7. 





OARDING, AND TO RENT.—To 
let a well finished House in the upper 
part of the city, well calculated for boarders. 


to board with the occupants. A line ab- 
dressed to E. F. and left at the office of the 
Evening Journal in the Bowery, will be at- 
tended to. Nov. 7. 2t 





OTICE.—The celebrated Strengthen- 

ing PLASTER, for pain or.weakness 
in the breast, back or side; also, for Rheu- 
matic Affections, Liver Complaints and 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman 
street. This medicine is the invention of 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are 
the instances in which the most salutary ef- 


with the utmost confidence recommended to 


complaints. The sale of this remedy com- 
ment, and the- sales have been very exten- 
sive. It affords us great pleasure in stating, 
notwithstanding a condition was annexed to 
each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the 
money should be returned, out of those 
numerous sales, from the period above men- 
tioned, up to the present time, ten only have 
been returned ; and those upon strict enqui- 
ry where found to be diseases for which they 
were not recommended. This we trust 
(when fairly considered) will be the strong- 
est evidence that could possibly be given of 
its utility. 

Where the applicants are known, no mo- 
ney will be required till the trial is made and 
approved ; where they are not known the 
money will be returned provided, the benefit 
above stated is not obtained. 

Apply at 38 Beekman, corner of William 
street. 

Nov. 7. ly T. KENSETT. 
UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at 40 

Thompson street, Voltaire’s Philosophi- 











should prevail; and on the second day 


eal Dietionary—price 75eents Oct. 51. 





A gentleman and his wife (the owners) wish | 


fects Nave been produced by it, that it is | 
all who are afflicted with those distressing | 


menced in May 1817, from this establish- | 


haps, by extreme poverty, even deprived of 
the limited education to be acquired in those 
establishments. Our voice, therefore, shall 
be raised in favor of a system of education 
which shall be equally open to all, as in a 
real republic it should be. ~ 

We will oppose every thing which savors 
of a union of church and state; particularly 
the daring advances now making toward that 
union under cover of the sabbath mail question. 

To fee discussion of any subject of 





| general interest to the useful classes, our 


columns shall ever be open, Provided our 
correspondents adapt the length of their com- 
| munications to the importance of their sub- 


lea : 
ject, and clothe them in the language of 
| courtesy. 


Anamplesummary of foreign and domestic 
| intelligence will be given, when not excluded 
by more important matters. 

A portion of the paper will be allotted to 
advertisements; but they will be confined to 
asmallerspace than is usual in weekly papers. 

TERMS.—The price of the paper will 
be two dollars a year, payable half yearly 
in advance. These terms, it is thought, 
| will be within the means of almost every in- 
| dividwal who may wish to subscribe for the 

paper; at the same time, a strict compliance 
| with them will be absolutely necessary to 
| ensure its existence. 





| FPBRUCE’S VEGETABLE -COM- 
} POUND, an Infallible and Safe Re- 
| medy for the Ague and Intermittent Fevers. 
| —This remedy has never been known to fail 
In a single instance; and the proprietor of 
the recipe thinks it a duty he owes to society 
to give publicity to a medicine so certain 
and so safe. It will give relief in cases of 
| Corghs, Colds, or Dyspepsia, having a ten- 
| dency to create an appetite and promote di- 





| 


| gestion. In all cases of Internal Debility, 
| it will have a beneficial effect, and may be 
taken with perfect safety by age or infancy. 
| This Medicine is perfectly harmless in its 
nature, and contains nothing that can injure 
the most delicate person; and is a most ex- 
cellent article to give to children. The pro- 
| prietor having ascertained its beneficial ef- 
fects by using it in his own family, hesitates 
not to say that, after a long trial, without 
_ success, of the remedies usually resorted to 
_in such cases, under care of two skilful phy- 
| sicians of this city, it has saved the life of 
one of his daughters. 
The Vegetable Compound will be put up 
‘in bottles, and sold by the proprictor, No. 
/94 Beekman street, by whom a large dis- 
| count will be allowed to dealers, aud by the 
| following persons, appointed agents: Pa- 
trick Dickie, Druggist, 413 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Lispenard street; J. & W. Towns- 
end, Druggists, corner of Beekman and Wa- 
ter streets; Place & Soulliard, Druggists, 
Park row, second door from the Theatre; 
snd by the principal Druggists in America. 
Certificates from various individuals in 
this city and elsewhere have been obtained, 
and will be shown on application to the pro- 
prietor. Oct. 29. 
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